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THE CEAYON. 



my life is a prey to hatred — both my old and my new 
homes are closed against me — how can I exist if I must 
lose you ?" 

He looked up — her eyes were streaming with tears. 
Her face was motionless. She breathed deeply — her 
lips were open, but mute — at once the flames of life 
rekindled within her. She bent down and raised him 
in her strong arms. " You are mine !" said she, trem- 
bling, " and 1 am yours, iy>w, forever !" 

When the sun arose on the following day, the couple 
were seen on their way to Genoa, where Filippo with- 
drew to escape the machinations of his enemies. The 
tall, feeble man rode a sure-footed horse, his bride lead- 
ing him over the stony pathway. On either side were 
the mountains and valleys of the beautiful Apennines 
in the clear autumnal atmosphere, the eagles floating 
majestically over the ravines, and. afar the broad, blue, 
glimmering sea. Calm and beaming as the sea, lay 
before them the future of the mountain wanderers. 



Adventurers in Art are seldom adventurers upon any other 
ground ; — if they travel, it is to see. The organ of vision is' to 
them the richest inheritance. A cultivated perception places 
within their reach objects of enjoyment from every quarter of 
the globe. Treasures of the land and of the deep, the ever- 
varying character of the seasons, and the phenomena of the ele- 
ments, furnish the store-house of the painter's imagination, 
from whence he draws those enchanting combinations of bill 
and dale, of mountain torrent, or of placid stream. But it is 
principally with the human form divine, and with the character 
and expressions of the mind under the various emotions of pas- 
sions that swell the human heart, that he is most studiously con- 
cerned. It is with these elements of the soul that he must be 
conversant, in order to be able to cite them to appear at his 
bidding, and, by the magic of his pencil, to transfer them to 
the canvas. . . . The Artist resembles the philosopher in the 
singleness and abstraction of his pursuits, caring little for the 
cliances and changes of tilings, if his colors do but flow with 
ease, and are not liable to fade or change. If he does not pos- 
sess the splendors of lite, the love of Art enables him to endure 
its privations. His hopes are fed, and his exertions animated 
by the reward of the judicious; and if not secure of contempo- 
rary applause, he consoles himself with the hope that posterity 
will do justice to his merits. — Library of the Fine ArU. 

It is superfluous to decorate woman so highly for early 
youth ; youth is itself a deooration. "We mistakingly adorn 
most that part of lite which least requires it, and neglect to pro- 
vide for that which will want it most. It is for that sober 
period, when life has lost its freshness, the passions their in- 
tenseness, and the spirits their hilarity, tl.at we should be pre- 
paring. Our wisdpm would be, to anticipate the wants of 
middle life, to lay in a store of notions, ideas, principles, and 
habits, which may preserve or transfer to the mind that affec- 
tion which was at first partly attracted by the person. But to 
add a vacant mind to a form which has ceased to please, to pro- 
vide no subsidiary aid to beauty while it lasts, and especially 
no substitute when it is departed, is to render life comfortless, 
aud marriage dreary.— H, More. 



THE CANTICLE OF CANTICLES.* 

'J'eebe is nothing so imposing as the panoramic-like 
course of things through the winding channels of time. 
That there is a continuous thread interlinking them as 
parts of a great whole cannot be reasonably doubted, a 
consecutive order giving them a meaning and an intel- 
ligible destination. But the logical order of things in 
themselves and by virtue of their constitution is one 
thing, and the conception of this order, on the part of 
man, another. Until we have lived or grown up to a 
true historical theory of this progressive order, there 
must be confusion, variation and errors in most of our 
speculations about the pasti Now, it is but reasonable to 
think, that so long as there is no true harmony between 
the past and the present in the conceptions of men, we 
must expect to have learned investigations into all the 
great physical and moral forces of antiquity ; in fact, we 
ought to feel grateful for, as we must necessarily see the 
need of them. "We know there is a certain self-lettered 
tribe who try to cast a slur upon such labors, animally- 
brained creatures who batten upon the anarchy of 
thought. To such literary scavengers we leave the 
dirty work which the modern newspaper system has so 
generously provided for them. 

The eye of genius in looking into the records of the 
past has a legitimate mission, one that must ultimately 
effect the concordance of all well-directed studies. 
Those in the present who speculate on the past are, as 
we all but too well know, divided into conflicting forces 
in consequence of their theological and ethnological 
antecedents. Much of the discordance of modern 
thought is due to this, each fraction of the human family 
trying to goad all monumental history into flattering tes- 
timonials of their own great and absolute superiority. To 
be content in seeking the really natural part which each 
has played in civilization is out of the question ; they 
are most concerned in an irrational rivalry wherein per- 
sonalities, and not the true interpretation of the past, 
dominate and rule everything. The physically political 
part of this great weakness in human nature was par- 
tially overcome by the incorporating efforts of the 
Roman empire ; the moral and intellectual part has to 
be overcome by the steady growth of modern science. 
We have no desire to draw invidious distinctions as to 
races, the comparative study of them having not yet 
reached that point of maturity which would warrant us 
in doing so. But we think enough is shown by modern 
research to warrant us in saying that there is a manifest 
difference ; that while some have proved themselves to 
be really progressive in the order of moral and intel- 
lectual culture, others have proved themselves to be 
stationary, by their inability to creep beyond the early 

* Le Cantique des Cantiques, traduit de l'Hebreu, avec une itado 
sur le plan, l'age et le caractere du poeme, par Ernest Renan. Paris, 
1860. 
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views of their remote ancestors. We must, in testing 
this matter, set aside all theological discussions, and fall 
back upon the relationship of the races to the different 
branches of the sciences in their historical growth and 
hierarchical classification. So long as the question re- 
volves upon the comparative merits, absolutely con- 
sidered, of pagan polytheism and Jewish monotheism, 
of doctrines supposed to be handed down supernaturally 
and of those issuing naturally from the growing mind 
of humanity, no logical decision can ever be reached. 
Mental gymnastics is one thing, perhaps good in its 
way, but mental evolution, is quite another and a dif- 
ferent thing. Vanity and vexation are the- patrimony 
of the first, scientific explanation and civilized order that 
of the latter. The sober and wise economy of life, and 
a deep sense of our moral duties to ourselves and others 
ought to lead us to avoid as much as possible the one 
and to seriously embrace the other. 

If Christianity has been indebted to Judaism, it has 
most gratefully responded to its obligations. In adopt- 
ing Judaism as its parent trunk, Christianity has given 
to it a perpetuity in time, and a claim upon the atten- 
tion of the world, which under any other circumstances, 
it would in vain have sought. Modern investigation, 
searching as it is, has in no way shown the physical, 
moral and intellectual supremacy of the Jewish race to 
other, races, rather, say, it has shown its inferiority in 
these respects. How are we then to account for the 
work of the human imagination in making this race of 
people the human depository of a supernatural revela- 
tion, in making it the theological centre around which 
the whole of Christendom has had to revolve. Grecian 
culture has been an incentive to modern progress, has 
aided the forward march of our civilization, but Hebrew 
culture, very deficient in this respect, has been fruitful 
in begetting endless controversies, in confounding the 
real with the ideal in inextricable confusion, and in 
retarding by supernatural interpositions the steady 
onward movement of the human mind in natural and 
scientific lines of positive knowledge and well-directed 
investigation. Whatever, and they are many, may 
have been the inherent good qualities of Judaism, they 
have been greatly exaggerated by Christianity in its 
filial affection for it, and but of a desire to show the 
great supernatural beauty of its source. The reservoir 
of the early Christian church was bountifully supplied 
from Grecian and Roman sources, but without any 
acknowledgment, in consequence of the theological dis- 
parity between them; whereas every drop from the 
fountain of Judaism was exaggerated into a teeming 
ocean. It will be for the future to show to whom the 
true factorship of Christianity is really due. 

As one of the many admirable efforts in this direction, 
we hail with pleasure the latest work of M. Renan, Le 
Cantique des Cantiques. This, like all the Hebrew 
writings, has given rise to long-continued and most un- 



satisfactory criticism and discussion. Having been 
taken out of the natural order of things, it has become 
the plaything of the unruly imaginations of men. 
Any one with unblurred historical perceptions, and 
knowing the human heart of our own time under the 
influences of erotic fermentation, can easily comprehend 
a love-song, like the Canticles, written by an orientalist 
three thousand years ago. But when this purely natural 
effusion, mellowed so beautifully in all the rich oriental 
images of outward nature, is taken up theologically into 
the brains of lettered machines, we may expect^to see 
such tricks played before high heaven as would make 
angels weep. Hence the three schools of commentators 
— the mystical, the allegorical and the literal — every- 
thing, indeed, but the natural. The Talmud converts 
one of the lovers into God, and the other into the con- 
gregation of Israel. This is surely a diseased flutter of 
the oriental imagination, and is only equalled by its meta- 
physical metamorphosis of the lovers — later in time — 
into an intellectus agens and intellectus materialis. Do 
you think, reader, the imagination would ever degene- 
rate into such crudities if it were not irrevocably 
divorced from the heart? Letter the brain and blot 
out the heart and you can always have biblical critics of 
this class. 

Let us now turn to a Christian allegorist, M/Wallon, 
of the Institute of France. In his recent work on the 
Sainte JSible, he says : " Le Cantique des Cantiques, ou 
sous les voiles des chastes amours >du mariage, l'auteqr 
sacre figure l'union mystique de Jesus-Christ aveo 
l'Eglise, de l'ame fidele avec Dieu." This shows that 
in a certain mechanical way M. Wallon may seminally 
belong to the great Arian family, but in biblical her- 
meneutics he forms a true link in the Hebraic chain. 
Solomon's muse must have been more than prophetic 
when it poetically celebrated the mystic union of Jesus 
Christ with the church of M. Wallon. What a mental 
photograph this of the teeming affection of an oriental 
heart on the canvas of love. 

" 11 faut un nouveau chef a l'aveugle tinivers." 

But we have yet another French contemporary critic, 
Hebrew by race and philosophical in pretence. Hear him 
as we translate. " The rank which Greece, holds in the 
domain of philosophy, poetry, and art, Rome in that of 
legislation, polity, and war, Judea, greater than both, 
holds in the sphere of moral and religious ideas. The 
civilized world has received from it the foundations of 
its faith : it has taught it two things which pagan anti- 
quity has never known — holiness and charity ; for all 
holiness is derived from a belief in a personal spiritual 
God, creator of the universe ; -and all charity from the 
dogma of human fraternity." If the critic could show 
us the true bearing of Jewish theology on the real con- 
stituents of our civilization ; if, in fact, he could show 
us what intelligent relationship there is between ideas 
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unsusceptible of demonstration and the great factors of 
human advancement, he would save us the trouble of 
repeating his conventional though meaningless symbols. 
St. John has well said that for the Law we are indebted 
to Moses, but to Christ for Grace and Truth. " Quia 
lex per Moysen data est, gratia et Veritas per Jesum 
Christum facta? sunt." 

The value of every race, relatively to our civilization, 
must be determined by its psychological qualities, na- 
ture and tendencies. Some races have the volubility of 
children, have great skill in the manipulation of words, 
and the poetical construction of images, but utterly fail 
in making any solid contribution to the sum of our 
real knowledge. Now the belief that the Jewish theo- 
logy is the sole fountain of our true religious inspirations 
is a postulatum which never has been and never can be 
proved psychologically. Their destitution of social 
amplification, their ethnological and theological repug- 
nance to conjugal union with other races, their slavish 
devotion on the one hand, to ideas unsusceptible of 
demonstration, and on the other to worldly material things 
for purely personal purposes, would disprove the bold 
assertion that we are more indebted to Judea than to 
Greece and Home. As to the critic's talk about holi- 
ness and charity, we have nothing to say, seeing that 
even at this advanced stage of the world's progress 
they are but infants and barely perceptible under the 
magnifying power of our best theological microscopes. 

Natural and acquired ability render M. Ren'an well 
suited to translate the thoughts of the Hebrews out of 
their own old language into modern French, and to 
make them as intelligent as the circumstances will per- 
mit to the reader of this century ; but danger is to be 
apprehended when he comes to their moral interpreta- 
tion. Love in the breast of a Hebrew three thousand 
years ago, and the perception, in our day, of this love 
on the part of one as refined and delicate as M. Renan, 
are very different and necessarily conflicting things. 
The sober and chastened nature of M. Renan would 
mentally lead him, as it has, to give it a high moral and 
thoughtful coloring ; whereas in the impulsive author of 
the canticles, it assumes a tropical depth of passion and 
affection, both so intensely blended and vitalized as to be 
undistinguishable. Where rivulets issue from our over- 
drilled, fleshless natures, oceans sprang from the unre- 
strained natures of the ancient orientalists ; where we 
seek to replenish the till and fill the larder, they un- 
consciously yielded to every surging passion and im- 
pulse. Love consumed them as a raging fire because it 
was the luxuriant growth of a highly rich libidinous soil, 
and, as yet, free from the subduing influences of mode/n 
times. The ancient orientalist lived in the presence of 
nature, drank its phenomena through every sense in 
worshipping them, and when love kindled its fires in his 
soul he called on them to bear testimony to it, and 
to illustrate his erotic agonies. "Aquae multre non 



potuerunt extinguere amorem, nee flumina obruent 
ilium." 

In analyzing the mental products of antiquity, we can 
never be too careful in observing the changes and modi- 
fications worked by time, not only in man himself but 
in the social life whereof he forms a part. If love in 
our day is subordinated to personal calculations, to. 
social aggrandizement, to conventional views as to the 
relative standing of families, in antiquity it fell a victim 
to brutal passion, and to man's fiendish desire of variety. 
With us woman is dissipated in fashion, the plaything 
of wealth, and the ardent devotee of modern frivolity ; 
in antiquity *he was a blind sensual instrument, a menial 
drudge, and of little moral import. Between these two 
extremes the future must disclose her true position as it 
may be determined by a scientific knowledge of her physi- 
cal, moral, and intellectual mission in the economy of 
life. 

To our mind, the song of Solomon is a Hebrew 
bucolic, and psychologically characteristic of the race. 
Very indefinite, very vague, no perceptible thread of 
continuity in the thought — yet rich and versatile, and 
perfectly bewildering in the sudden transition of images 
and illustrations. Every inward emotion of the writer 
is enamelled with some outward and corresponding 
symbol of material nature : Love is compared to wine 
— a name to flowing oil — beauty to the tents of Kedar 
and the curtains of Solomon ; a lover to a company of 
horses in Pharaoh's chariots, to a bundle of myrrh, to a 
cluster of camphire in the vineyards of Engedi, to a roe, 
to a young hart — his head to fine gold — his eyes to the 
eyes of doves — his cheeks to a bed of spices, to sweet 
flowers — his lips to lilies dropping sweet-smelling myrrh 
— his hands to gold rings set with the beryl — his body to 
ivory overlaid with sapphires — his legs to pillars of 
marble set upon sockets of fine gold — his countenance 
to Lebanon. 

The wild and unbroken area of primitive nature, the 
immeasurable extent of her outlying horizons, were in 
perfect harmony with the sweeping torrent of passion, 
impulses and emotions which ruled the people of the 
orient three thousand years ago; Neither passion nor 
affection issued in madness then, but in uncivilized grati- 
fication. The blood then was not the nursery of physi- 
cal but of moral disease, nor did lunatic asylums declare 
the ravages of -a spurious civilization upon our faculties. 
We have much to learn as to the relationship between 
our own organisms and the material instruments and 
appliances which issue from them as evidences of our 
advancement. To discipline morally all our faculties is 
one thing, to impair them in trying to do so, is quite 
another. Antiquity presents us humanity as an undiscU' 
plined child, yielding like "a wind-lashed sea to ey)ery 
shock from within and to every provocation from/with- 
out. Modern humanity halts between interest ' and 
duty, and cloaks its oscillations in singing hallelujahs 
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over its own imagined victories. To whip it into hu- 
mility hy severe affliction would be its best preparation 
for giving charitable judgments as to the past, and for 
that humility on its own part which would enable it 
to progress by giving to every faculty of man that 
healthy exercise to which it is entitled by virtue of 
its connection with, and inter-dependence on all the 
others. 

The labor of M. Renan and others in effecting a new 
and more intelligent junction between ancient and 
modem thought must be fruitful in good, must open 
our eyes to our own deficiencies in having the deficien- 
cies of the ancient peoples properly explained to, us. 
The habit of dwelling on those of the latter, by way of 
cloaking our own, is getting to be no part of the histo- 
rian's rubric. 

By way of inviting the reader's attention to M. 
Renan's translation, we give a few specimens in order 
to have them compared with former translations : 

" Car voici que l'hiver est fini ; la pluie est passed ; 
elle a disparu. Les fleurs commencent a paraitre sur la 
terre ; le temps des chansons approche. La voix de la 
tourterelle a ete entendu dans nos champs ; les jeunes 
pousses du figuier commencent a rougir ; la vigne en 
fleur exhale son parfum. Leve toi, mon amie, ma belle, 
et viens. Ma colombe, niche"e aux trous de la pierre, 
cachee an haut du rocher, montre moi ton visage, fais- 
moi entendre ta voix ; car ta voix est douce et ton 
visage est charmant." 

" Mets-moi maintenant comme un sceau sur ton cceur, 
comme un anneau sur ton bras ; car l'amour est fort 
comme la mort ; la passion est inflexible comme" l'enfer. 
Ses brandons son des brandons de flamme, des fleches 
du feu de Jehovah. 

"Les grandes eaux ne sauraient eteindre l'amour; 
les fleuves ne sauraient l'etouffer. Quand un hommo 
veut acheter l'amour au prix de ses richesses, il ne 
recueille que la confusion." 



The Author of nature has shown that it was not heneath 
his care to provide for the gratification of sentiments precisely 
similar to those which are addressed by the arts. The world, 
composed of hill and dale, mountain and valley, not one bound- 
less ploughed field to yield food ; dressed in gay and bright live- 
ries, not in one sober-suited color; filled with the music of its 
streams and groves, not doomed to endless monotony or ever- 
lasting silence; such a world, the dwelling-place of nations, the 
school of their discipline, the temple of their worship, plainly 
shows that they were not destined to be pupils of cold and 
stern utility alone, but of many and diversified influences ; of 
gracefulness, of elegance, of beneficence, beauty, and sub- 
limity. 

When is our country to work out a higher problem, and to 
show that everything graceful in art may be united with every- 
thing useful in society; nay, that gracefulness, beauty, perfec- 
tion in art, is one, and one not the least of the interests of 
society?— 0. Dewey. 



ANECDOTES OF AETISTS.* 
HOGARTH. 

HOGARTH AND THE UPHOLSTEREB. 

Fob some time after Hogarth began to paint, he was little 
known except as an engraver — a mere etcher of cupper — a 
remarkable instance of which occurred in the year 1727. It 
appears that one Morris, an upholsterer, engaged Hogarth to 
make a design for tapestry — the subject, the Element of the 
Earth. The task was performed, when Morris, having discov- 
ered that he had commissioned an engraver instead of a painter, 
refused to pay for the work, and was sued for the price — £20 
for workmanship, and £10 for materials. At the trial before 
the Lord Chief Justice Eyre, Morris stated that he was informed 
by Hogarth that he was skilled in painting, and could execute 
the design of the Element of the Earth in a workmanlike man- 
ner. On hearing, however, afterwards that he was an engraver 
and not a painter, Morris became uneasy, and sent a servant to 
tell Mr. Hogarth, who replied that it was certainly a bold un- 
dertaking for him, but if Mr. Morris did not like it when it 
was finished, he should not be asked to pay for it. The work 
was completed and sent home, when Morris's tapestry-workers, 
mostly foreigners, and some of the finest hands in Europe, con- 
demued the design, and insisted that it was impossible to exe- 
cute tapestry from it. Accordingly, the verdict was given in 
Morris's favor, and Hogarth lost his labor and had to pay the 
entire expense of the trial. 

HOOARTh'S OPINION OB HIS ABT. 

Bishop Sandford relates that Hogarth was one day drawing 
in a room, where many of his friends were assembled, and 
among them was the Bishop's mother. She was then a very 
young woman. As she stood by Hogarth, she expressed a wish 
to learn to draw caricature. " Alas I young lady," said Ho- 
garth, " it is not a faculty to be envied. Take my advice and 
never draw caricature: by the' long practice of it I have lost 
the enjoyment of beauty. I never see a face, but distorted ; I 
never have the satisfaction to behold the human face divine." 
We may suppose that such language from Hogarth would come 
with great eifect : his manner was very earnest and the con- 
fession is well deserving of remembrance. 

"FINIS; OB THE TAIL-PIBOE." 

This strange print, engraved in 1764, the year .in which Ho- 
garth died, is stated by Nichols and others to have originated 
as follows ; though the title of the print may, probably, have 
suggested the story. " My next undertaking," said Hogarth, 
one evening, at his own table, " shall be the end of all things." 
"If that is the case," said one of the artist's friends, "your 
business will soon be finished, for there will be an end of the 
painter." " There will so," replied Hogarth, sighing heavily, 
" and the sooner my work is done the better." Accordingly, 
he began the next day, and worked at the picture without 
intermission until he had finished it: the story runs — that Tie 
never again took up his palette. 

The design of the Tail-piece is to group such objects as de- 
note the end of time, and to ridicule the gross absurdities to be 
seen in some of the serious works of the old masters. Hogarth 
named it the Bathos, or manner of sinking in sublime paintings, 
and inscribed the plate to the dealers in dark pictures. On the 
left is a ruined tower, with a deoayed dial-plate ; at its base is 

» From " Anecdote Biography," by J. Timbs, F. S. A. 



